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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Bartolus on the Conflict of Laws. Translated into English by Joseph 
Henry Beale. Pp. 86. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University 
Press, 1914. 

Bartolus of Sassoferrato, teacher of law at the University of Perugia 
during the middle of the fourteenth century, was the first to state in definite 
form the doctrines of the Conflict of Laws. His statement, though prior to 
it there were some writings upon this subject, is the real starting point from 
which the principles, today so complicated and in many cases so different 
from what they originally were of this branch of the Law, have been evolved. 
Mr. Beale in this translation presents a clear statement of these principles 
as laid down by Bartolus and the modern lawyer should have no difficulty in 
understanding the true meaning. The style of the translation is particu- 
larly satisfactory in that much of the old quaintness of expression is retained. 
The binding and the tasteful appearance of the book make it a welcome 
addition to any library. The book should prove of practical assistance to 
those engaged in tracing the historical development of the law, and should 
be of interest, at least from an historical point of view, to every lawyer. 

E. W. M. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Jurisdiction and Procedure of the 
Federal Courts. By Hon. John C. Rose, United States District Judge 
for the District of Maryland. Pp. xxx and 406. Baltimore, Md. : King 
Brothers, 1915. 

Many treatises have been written upon federal courts and procedure, in 
which the problems have been discussed from every point of view. The 
purpose of this new addition to the long list of works upon the subject is to 
furnish for those who know little or nothing of these topics a source of 
general fundamental information. Throughout this book, the author has 
kept this purpose in mind and does not confuse the reader with intricate 
detail. 

In presenting the subject, the author first takes up matters introductory 
but essential to a complete understanding of the questions involved. He 
shows how our dual form of government necessitates a dual system of 
courts ; he contrasts the power of the state courts with the limited jurisdic- 
tion of the federal courts; and he traces the historical development of the 
present organization of the federal judicial system. With this foundation, 
he is ready to take up the discussion of the main subject of the book,— the 
jurisdiction and procedure of the courts of the United States. First he dis- 
cusses the original jurisdiction of these courts. Under this heading he in 
turn explains the criminal jurisdiction of the district courts, their civil juris- 
diction, their ancillary jurisdiction, and their power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus. Under the civil jurisdiction, he shows when the District Court has 
exclusive jurisdiction and when jurisdiction concurrent with the state courts. 
He devotes chapters to the discussion of "The Amount in Controversy", 
"Cases Arising under the Constitution, Treaties or Laws of the United 
States", and "Diversity of Citizenship". He then discusses the venue of 
actions in the federal courts, how their jurisdiction is affected by assign- 
ments and transfers, and the right of removal to a federal court. Lastly he 
takes up the civil procedure in the district courts: what it is when they sit 
as courts of law, what when they sit as courts of equity, and what substantive 
law they apply. Under the appellate jurisdiction of the federal courts, he 
enumerates the cases where there may be a direct appeal from the District 
Court to the Supreme Court and where to the Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
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